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shabby, boys and old men, enjoyed the peep show. He
remarked that they all avoided one of these machines,
and wondering what uninteresting pictures it might
show, he put his penny in the slot. To his great aston-
ishment the generally shunned picture turned out to
be the Venus of Medici. Now he begins to ponder:
Why does nobody get excited about her? She is de-
cidedly feminine and not less naked than the others
which hold such strong fascination for everybody.
Finally he finds a satisfactory answer: They fight shy
of her because she is beautiful/'

And Doctor Sachs, though in his own variety of
jargon, makes a number of wise observations about the
psychic conditions precedent to the difficult apprehen-
sion of beauty. The experience called beauty is be-
yond the powerful ethical will precisely as it is beyond
the animal passion, and indeed these last two are com-
petitive, and coordinate. Under the urgency of either
we are incapable of appreciating the statue or under-
standing the poem.

IV

The ostensible substance of the poem may be any-
thing at all which words may signify: an ethical situa-
tion, a passion, a train of thought, a flower or landscape,
a thing. This substance receives its poetic increment.
It might be safer to say it receives some subtle and
mysterious alteration under poetic treatment, but I
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